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less, seem to go beyond itself — as we certainly have hinted — 
it would have to go beyond itself by virtue of its own nature, 
and this itself it would then posit as its self only in a peculiar 
manner. 

And now, since we have discovered the absolute fonn of 
knowledge to be simply For-itself, the reflection of the teacher 
of the Science of Knowledge, which heretofore was active and 
produced something, which was known only to Mm, withdraws 
altogether. His . reflection is henceforth only passive ; and 
vanishes, consequently, as something particular. Everything, 
which is to be hereafter demonstrated, lies within the discov- 
ered intellectual contemplation, the root of which is the For- 
itself of absolute Knowledge, and is but an analysis of the 
same ; let it be understood, however, not in so far as it is 
regarded as a simple Being or Thing, in which case there would 
be nothing to analyze, but in so far as it is regarded as what 
it is, as knowledge. This contemplation is our own resting- 
point. Still, we do not analyze, but knowledge analyzes itself, 
and can do so because it is in all its knowledge a For-itself. 

From this moment, then, we stand and repose in the Science 
of Knowledge — the object of the science, knowledge, having 
been determined. Heretofore we sought only to gain admit- 
tance into the science. 



ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS. 

Translated from the French of M. Ch. B^nard, bj J. A. Maetuko. 

Part III. 
V. PoETEY. — Poetry, which is commonly considered as 
forming a separate domain, should form a part of the general 
system of the arts. Without it, in fact, this system is incom- 
plete ; for poetry is the last form of art, the most perfect and 
most general expression of the beautiful or the ideal. From 
another side, the nature of poetry, its laws, and the conditions 
which belong to it, can be well comprehended only when we 
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place it in relation to the other arts, to which it is attached by 
community of aim or principle. It is thus that, having failed 
to study the respective limits of painting and poetry, some 
have exaggerated their resemblances and their analogies, and 
thus have led to conclusions false and prejudicial to art as 
well as to poetry. We shall not be astonished, then, that this 
part of the Esthetics of Hegel, which concludes the theory of 
arts, terminates with a complete treatise upon poetry. The 
part which relates to poetry comes strictly within the scope of 
the work, and the questions which are discussed receive a 
vivid light from those which have been previously considered. 

Without departing from a philosophic plan, the author 
treats here in detail : 1°. of the nature of poetry in general, 
and of its relations to the other arts, of the characteristics 
which distinguish its works from those of prose, and in par- 
ticular from those of history and eloquence; 2°. oi poetic 
language, and of the principles of versification ; 3^. of the dif- 
ferent classes of poetry, in their relations, their differences, 
and their special rules. 

We shall endeavor, as in what precedes, to secure a com- 
prehension of the connection of the ideas and the system of 
principles comprised in this interesting and complete part of 
German philosophy. 

1. The first point concerns the general cJiaracter of poetry 
and its connection with the other arts. 

We have seen what a gradation is established in the arts, 
according to their means of expression. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting and music form thus an ascending series, where 
one beholds thought disengaging itself from material forms in 
order to arrive at self-expression by a sign Invisible, unex- 
tended, immaterial as thought, by sound, the echo of soul and 
of sentiment. Such is the reason for the position and the r61e 
assigned to music in what precedes, and which has furnished 
us the explanation of its effects. 

But from the very fact that music rejects every sensuous 
and spatial figure appropriate to the arts of design, it finds 
itself thrown into an opposite extreme. It can express only 
sentiment. Clear thought escapes it, and, when it wishes to 
render its object precise, it is obliged to call speech to its aid, 
that is to say, a means which pertains to a foreign art. 
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Speech is, in fact, here the adequate and truthful sign of 
thought. Language alone is able to express all the concep- 
tions of the spirit, the feelings, the status of the soul, and their 
development in action. The art which has speech as its mode 
of expression is, then, superior to all other arts. It is the art 
par excellence ; it absorbs them, surpasses them, and crowns 
them. This art is poetry. 

Poetry combines the advantages of the arts of design and 
of music. Like the first, it retraces for the imagination the 
the picture of external objects. Like music, it expresses feel- 
ing in its inmost and profoundest nature. It adds to it the 
clearness of thought. It alone has the prerogative of present- 
ing an event in all its parts, and the complete course of an 
action. 

Thus, the thing which characterizes and essentially distin- 
guishes poetry is, that it expresses immediately all the con- 
ceptions of the spirit by images which address themselves no 
longer to the senses, but to the spirit itself ; it employs a lan- 
guage which, by its clearness and richness, permits it to em- 
brace the whole world of thought. 

If we compare it with painting, it too can paint objects. 
True, it is incapable of attaining to precision of visible forms 
and of reproducing all their details ; it describes them only 
in succession. 

But spirit supplies this defect by the force of imagination. 
This defect, moreover, becomes an incalculable advantage, for 
by this very.means poetry is no longer confined in a limited 
space; it can represent its subject in its entire extent and in 
the whole extent of its successive development. 

Poetry is like music in this, that both employ sound as a 
means of expression. But sound, in music, is not a true sign 
distinct from the idea : it is confounded with the feeling which 
it expresses. Thus it is not treated as means but as end. 
Music elaborates and fashions for itself, and absorbs itself 
wholly in it. It (music) can embrace only vaguely the multi- 
tude of conceptions and ideas of the spirit ; it is limited to 
expressing the feeling of the soul in its vague and indeterm- 
inate character. Spirit needs, then, to convert sound into a 
clear and distinct sign, indifferent in itself and designed solely 
to transmit thought. Behold, how essentially different are 
3 
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poetry and music ! With music art abandons visible form ; 
with poetry it disengages itself from itself as immediate ex- 
pression of feeling. It becomes capable of expressing thought 
as it elaborates itself in the very focus of the imagination. In 
music, feeling is identified with sounds ; in painting, the idea 
is embodied in form and color. Here, in the sounds of speech, 
it is the whole thought itself which is expressed for itself by 
signs which are addressed to the spirit only. These signs are 
also fashioned by art; but the measure, the rhythm, the har- 
mony of the verses, are only external combinations, not the 
proper element of art. 

What, then, is the proper element of poetic thought? It is 
invisible, immaterial form; it is the iviage, the image pre- 
sented to the spirit, the images of things preserved in the 
spirit and recalled by it. These are the materials which the 
poet must fashion, as the architect, the sculptor, the painter, 
or the musician, fashioned marble, brass, colors, musical 
sounds. 

But this is only the form of poetic thought ; what is the con- 
tent? It is the ideas which these images must clothe and color. 
Here, poetry distinguishes itself from the other arts only by its 
universality. The ideas which it expresses more completely 
are the same as they reveal to us. The content of the works 
of poetry, as of the works of art in general, is the innermost 
essence of things ; these are the universial and eternal verities, 
the principle of life which animates beings, the laws which 
make their harmony, the eternal types which appear in nature 
and the human spirit ; in a word, the True, of which the Beau- 
tiful is only the splendor and the sensuous image. 

All the objects of the physical and of the moral worlds, the 
phenomena of nature, the events of history, the scenes of 
human life, may rightfully enter into the domain of poetry. 
But, let it not be forgotten, it is only by their significant, true, 
substantial, ideal, eternal side— by their idea, not by their 
accessories or prosaic accidents. 

Such is the true account of the works of poetry. As to the 
form — that is to say, the image presented to the spirit — it is 
necessary that it itself be fashioned according to the laws of 
artistic imagination and of the beautiful, before ever passing 
into speech and expressing itself in harmonious language. 
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From these principles it follows that poetry, uniting the ma- 
terials helonging to the other arts, and surpassing them, is the 
universal art. It is such by another title : not being attached 
to any determinate form of art, to any particular type, it is 
adapted to all epochs ; for it is capable of expressing every 
species of ideas, of treating every species of subjects, provided 
they be susceptible of entering into the domain of the im- 
agination. 

Such is the reason why, in the classification and theory of 
the arts, poetry is placed at the summit as the last stage of 
their development. And if, in a system like this, it should be 
treated last, it is because it represents the totality of the ideas 
and forms through which art has previously passed. We 
comprehend it perfectly only when we have seen all the limits 
by which each art is enclosed, one by one fall away. 

In adopting this course, we have in fact followed the pro- 
gress of the forms of art from the first even to the last, even to 
that where it itself begins to be dissolved, and to make sensi- 
ble the want of a higher form for the thought. Poetry, in fact, 
touches upon the domains bordering upon the Beautiful, which 
are those of religion and science, upon those exalted spheres 
which lift themselves above that of art, where the spirit frees 
itself from sensuous images to contemplate Truth, abstract 
and pure. 

After these general considerations upon the nature of poetry 
and upon the place which it occupies in the system of arts, 
Hegel enters upon the particular questions which the theory 
of this art should embrace. The subject which he treats, leads 
to three principal points : 1°. the nature of poetic work, and 
the characteristics by which it is distinguished from works 
of prose; 2". poetic expression or language ; S''. the different 
kinds of poetry. 

What is the nature of poetic work ? In what do works of 
poetry differ from the other productions of spirit which are 
the domain of prose? To answer these queslions, it is neces- 
sary to examine, 1°. what is the peculiar character of poetic 
thought? 2". what is the mode of structure which is adapted 
to a poetic work ? 3^. what are the qualities which are neces- 
sary to a poet in order to produce such works ? 
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1. If we consider, in the first place, the essence of poetic 
iJiougJit, and that one may wish to find, in order to character- 
ize his object, a more special direction than that which has 
been given above, it should be remarked that its true domain 
is the domain of the spirit. The ideas of the intelligence, the 
feelings, the passions of the soul and its destinies, in whatever 
they have elevated, substantial, eternal, and true — here is the 
content of poetic thought conceived in its generality. 

Without doubt, the beings of nature and the beauties which 
it includes occupy a large place in the works of poetry ; but 
their external and material side is not, in reality, what it sings 
or what it describes. Their concealed invisible element, their 
essence and their law, that which reveals intelligence in them, 
the life which animates them, the thought which they express 
— in a word, the spirit, the soul or that which reflects it — is 
that which it makes us know and comprehend. Nature her- 
self is the manifestation of spirit ; poetry is the interpreter of 
that divine language. 

"Among all the arts, it is principally upon poetry that has 
devolved the task of revealing to the consciousness the powers 
of the spiritual life, the passions that move the depth of the 
soul, the affections of the human heart, the exalted thoughts, 
the entire domain of ideas and human destinies, the course of 
the aJBfairs of the world, and the divine government of the uni- 
verse. It is thus that it has been and is the teacher of human- 
ity, that its influence is the most general and most extended." 

Let us now atttempt to determine the characteristics which 
distinguish poetic thought from prosaic thought. 

The distinction is seen in the first place in the priority of 
poetry, of poetic language artistically fashioned, to prose and 
language equally perfected. 

But this is not only an external difference ; what is import- 
ant to comprehend is the particular mode of conceiving things 
which belong to the one and to the other. Now the proper 
characteristic of poetic thought is, that it seizes the unity, the 
entirety of objects in their harmonious connection, without dis- 
tinguishing the parts from the whole, the means from the end, 
the phenomena from their law, effects from their causes, as 
positive or ordinary thought does it. It sees things exclusive- 
ly as forming a living harmonious whole, moved by a common 
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force and soul. This principle of unity, which is manifest 
in each part as in the whole, does not appear in an abstract 
manner, as when objects otherwise separate are connected to 
each other in logical sequence. On the contrary, the unity 
which embraces all is the soul which vivifies the whole and 
its parts. 

Thus the poetic thought preserves a contemplative charac- 
ter. This character reproduces itself in the expression : even 
the language is an end ; it is fashioned for itself, and it forms 
a separate domain. Designed to express this harmony of 
things, it is distinguished from ordinary language, such as is 
appropriate to the simple expression of thought and to 
another mode of conception, practical, logical, or scientific. 

Such is the manner in which poetry considers things. It is 
easy to understand the opposing characteristics of prosaic 
thought. Either this is, in fact, attached to the external and 
material part of objects, or it considers from the point of view 
of rational conviction, causes and effects, ends and means, 
according to the abstract categories of reasoning. Objects 
then appear distinct and separate the one from the other, or 
in their reciprocal dependence. The free unity no longer per- 
meates and vivifies them. 

Thought goes no farther than the particular laws which 
govern facts ; it proceeds by abstraction, analysis, and syn- 
thesis ; classes them, combines them, and co-ordinates them, 
according to logical rules. 

But the relations of congruity and reciprocity which it seizes 
are no longer those of harmony and beauty. The free accord, 
the independence of the parts and that of the principle which 
develops itself in them, disappears in this conformity to ends 
or to positive laws. The facts, then, appear either insignifi- 
cant, .isolated, without internal connection, deprived of essence 
or proper signification, or only attached to causes, to particu- 
lar ends which cold reason conceives, and which, containing 
only the abstract, cannot interest the imagination. Their vari- 
ety has still power to furnish a certain interest and to please 
the understanding; but they are incapable of satisfying a 
higher faculty, that which in everything wishes to seize the 
True, the essence and unity of things, the inner harmony 
which dwells at the foundation of things, and which is the 
bond of the various parts of this universe. 
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This defect disappears in the lofty speculations of thought, 
when science, penetrating the profound significance of phe- 
nomena and their laws, is elevated to the conception of the 
general order which rules the world. Thereby the poetic and 
the philosophic thought meet and intermingle. But what dis- 
tinguishes them is that the speculative thought conceives of 
the principle of things in an abstract manner, divested of all 
sensuous form ; while in poetry the True remains attached to 
the form, and cannot detach itself from images which address 
themselves to sense as well as to spirit. For the poet, the 
particular and the general, the idea and the form, the fact and 
the law, the cause and the effects, the means and the end, 
remain in their harmony and union without his thoughts' 
being able to conceive them separate, in their abstraction and 
their generality. 

Thus poetry is distinguished from prose not only by lan- 
guage, but by the very content of the thought and the mode 
of conception. 

Hence arise two distinct spheres, that of poetry and that of 
prose. This opposition characterizes itself in history. At first 
the separation does not exist : poetry and prose remain con- 
fused. Later they become [ distinct and are opposed ; and 
when the positive thought has obtained the superiority, it is 
difficult then for it to withdraw itself from its habits of reason- 
ing and reflection, to return to the processes of imagination 
and inspiration, to take again the point of view of poetic con- 
templation, to find again the original liberty of which art has 
need. 

From another side, poetry is, it is true, universal art : it has 
flourished among all people, under all latitudes, and in all 
ages, in contrast to other arts, which have prospered only in 
certain conditions and with certain forms of civilization. It 
embraces the entire human spirit, and it afiects an inexhausti- 
ble variety in its forms; it is in affinity with the particular 
genius of peoples whose most original and profoundest 
thought it represents. 

There are, meanwhile, certain countries and epochs more 
suitable than others to the development of poetry, in which 
the movement of thought is at least more favorable to poetic 
conception. Such is the Orient compared with the Occident. 
The oriental thought is grander and more contemplative ; it is 
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led, in general, to seize the entirety of the phenomena and the 
laws of the universe, rather than the logical sequence of causes 
and eflFects and the particular laws which regulate them. The 
genius of the Orient has always been that of synthesis and 
unity. The spirit of the Occident is, on the contrary, that of 
analysis, which considers things isolatedly, successively. It 
is thfe genius of abstraction and science. Greece holds the 
mean. Accordingly, its productions have been admired from 
all time as eternal models of perfection and of the Beautiful. 

2. After having considered poetic thought in general, if we 
proceed to examine and compare the works of poetry with 
those of prose in regard to the mode of their organism, this is 
what can be said conformably to the preceding principles : 

Every product of the imagination as expression of the Beau- 
tiful ought to present the image of an organized and living 
whole. . Its unity is then the supreme condition. 

An idea, a sentiment, a passion, or a principal fact, becomes 
a centre around which all the parts group themselves natu- 
rally, so that all present a free and living totality. 

The conditions of this unity are the following : 

The idea which constitutes the content of a poetic work 
should not be an abstraction, but a sentiment, an action, or a 
complete passion, where the whole man reveals himself, and 
which addresses itself to all his faculties. Even if its content 
is a general idea, its exposition, in place of being abstract, 
must be living and animated. Finally, this idea should offer 
a real centre of interest, not an aggregation, a collection, a 
vague whole. A vast assemblage of ideas does not suffice ; 
for the work should form an organic whole. The unity ought 
to develop itself from within ; the parts should be its mem- 
bers, its different sides. This law, evident enough for the arts 
of design, applies also to poetry. 

As to the parts themselves, the first rule is that they should 
be in their turn developed in themselves and separately. The 
poet should confine himself to describing them as a complete 
whole ; just as, in organized beings, nature fashions with care 
the smallest details. He should not lose himself in a minute 
description of objects, but should dwell upon them sufficiently 
to produce a living and animated image. Through this par- 
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ticular care with which they are elaborated, the parts appear 
independent and like the free members of an animated and 
living body, not as the wheel-work of a piece of mechanism. 
This independence does not proceed to the extent of isolation ; 
it allows the real bond, the unity to be seen — the unity which 
embraces and penetrates them. This harmony, opposed to 
prosaic conformity to an end, is the supreme condition of art 
and of poetry. It is the essence of beauty. 

To recapitulate, two conditions should preside at the organ- 
ization of a poetic work : 1°. a fundamental idea, a principle 
of vital unity, for the whole ; 2°. parts not isolated, but pre- 
serving their proper vitality, independent without being iso- 
lated, deriving their value and their origin from the principal 
idea. The poetic work is thus full of a high interest for the 
spirit, and at the same time rich in its particular develop- 
ments. It presents that harmonious unity where unity and 
variety are combined without being confused. This uftity has 
nothing in common with the prosaic unity of simple conform- 
ity of parts to an end or to an abstract idea, such unity as 
presides in the organization of works of science, where the 
understanding rules. 

These differences become more striking when we come to 
compare the works of poetry with those productions of human 
thought which most nearly approach those of art and even 
participate in them, but which bdong to the domain of prose. 
We refer to historic narration and the works of the art of 
oratory. 

History is not a cold and inanimate reeital, a simple collec- 
tion of facts and dates, where events succeed one another and 
confusedly accumulate. To interest, the historian should viv- 
idly bring up before us the picture of events and the images 
of persons, with their original physiognomy and their indi- 
vidual character ; he ought to call them forth into life, to resus- 
citate them through thought and the power of his imagination. 
He ought, further, to co-ordinate them in such a manner as to 
present a whole, easy to grasp ; a clear and faithful picture of 
the manners, of the spirit of an epoch or of a nation. Doing 
this, history is an art. All the grand historians — Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Tacitus — have been great painters, true artists. 
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But, in spite of these resemblances, history has its special 
conditions and its particular rules which do not permit its 
works to assimilate to those of art or of poetry. These differ- 
ences hold both in content and in form. 

History commences precisely where the poetic age, properly 
speaking, finishes, when the prosaic sense and the positive 
reason awake in the mind of nations. It is then alone that 
events assume that precise character, and offer that degree of 
clearess, which no longer permits fiction to interfere to per- 
vert them ©r to embellish them. 

History demands, further, an organized, an established soci- 
ety, fixed institutions, and legislation. Upon this solid and 
firm base, events unfold themselves and real personages ap- 
pear. These derive their value from the interests of their time, 
and are in the service of its ideas ; powerless by themselves, 
they fill a part dictated by their situation and by circumstan- 
ces. Such is the historic personage, different from the poetic 
personage — from the epic hero, for example, who controls 
events, detennines their object, and marches freely to the 
accomplishment of his designs. Here, the end and the means, 
the moral character and the development, harmonize and inter- 
fuse. In historic personages, on the contrary, the opposition 
between the ideas of the time, the general interests and the 
personal views, the passions, the accidents of a thousand kinds 
which are detrimental to the clearness of the whole, to the 
ideal simplicity and liberty of the characters, breaks out con- 
tinually and introduces prosaic elements into the picture. In 
poetry, the accordance of the events with the general thought 
maintains itself intact, and overcomes all that constitutes a 
hindrance. Finally, the historic personage^in order to realize 
his designs, is obliged to employ a multitude of means, of 
preparations, which demand qualities other than poetic, a 
positive and calculating spirit, and a technical knowledge of 
military art, of finance, etc. 

So much for the content. As to the form, the supreme rule 
of historic exposition is exactness and fidelity. Here poetic 
verity and historic verity are opposed. The first is nothing but 
conformity of facts and characters with the general thought, 
aim, and centre of the composition ; it has no other limit than 
probability. Historic truth is the expression of the real ; 
k 
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but the ideally True may be really false, just as what is real 
may be poetically false and contrary even to poetic probabil- 
ity. According to this law, the historian has no right, in order 
to make a fact more interesting, to alter it, to change it, to 
suppose circumstances or to suppress its essentials. Granted 
that he can and should neglect insignificant details, should 
seek to seize and to discover the meaning, the spirit of the 
facts which he exhibits — he has the liberty neither of invent- 
ing, nor of suppressing, nor of arranging them conformably to 
a purely artistic end. Although rising to the conception of the 
general ideas and principles which determine the course of 
human events and decide the destiny of nations, he seeks to 
penetrate the divine plan of the moral world, he is not the less 
forbidden to alter the progress of those events frequently un- 
foreseen and capricious, at least in appearance, or to assume 
the poet's privilege of hovering above the real. 

Eloquence, no doubt, is also an art, and by a more rightful 
title than history. In the manner of treating his subject, the 
orator appears freer than the historian. He disposes and 
arranges his discourse according to his liking. In the employ- 
ment of his means he only takes counsel of himself and of his 
genius. He does not wish merely to convince the understand- 
ing of his auditors, but to strike their imagination, to move their 
feelings. He appeals to all the powers of the soul at once. 

But oratorio art has a side by which it passes out of the 
proper domain of art, and enters that of prose, to wit, the ne- 
cessity of conforming to a practical end. Its first law is not 
the Beautiful but the Useful. 

In fact, discourse at first derives all its power from a gene- 
ral 'truth which is its basis and object, and whose triumph it 
is destined to accomplish. This principle being given, the 
orator ought to conform to it all the means he uses and all the 
parts of his discourse. If we analyze it, the real content. of 
such a work is a logical operation consisting in setting the 
particular case side by side with the general principle, and 
pointing out their agreement or opposition. 

In so doing there is nothing which resembles a living picture 
or a representation whose only end is to adduce an impression 
of the Beautiful. 
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The difference in the object involves that of the procedures. 
The orator is under the law of that necessity which imposes 
upon him an obligation of causing all the means used, to con- 
verge towards the positive end which he proposes to himself. 
He ought, for example, when necessary, to abandon himself to 
abstract reasonings, to extended and pure discussion, to the 
full analysis of thfe principal fact and the circumstances. He 
still remains free to use the necessary means for moving and for 
exciting the feelings and striking the imagination of his audit- 
ors. But all these means are subordinate to a thousand con- 
ditions independent of his will, which force him to vary their 
use and nature. For the end of eloquence is not artistic effect, 
which is sufficient for itself. This effect itself here is only 
accessory and subordinate to the principal end, which is the 
triumph of the cause, or persuasion — an end outside of art. 
Emotion, in the same way, is only a means for obtaining the 
assent of the auditor, a judgment, a vote, an action, etc. The 
result, Anally, does not depend alone upon the discourse. In 
a work of art, the effect is closely bound to the work itself ; 
for if it is beautiful, it produces necessarily the impression of 
the Beautiful. But the most admirable discourse may fail in 
its effect, as that depends upon circumstances, or upon unex- 
pected accident. 

For all these reasons, the idea of eloquence differs from that 
of poetry. Discourse has nothing in common with the free 
organization of poetic work. The law of conformity to a prac- 
tical end pierces and rules all. To this the orator must sub- 
ject his plan, all the parts of his work, and all its means. One 
seeks in vain here for that liberty of inspiration and of crea- 
tion which characterizes an artistic production. 

In this dependence upon external conditions, neither the 
whole nor its parts can spring from a free soul. The work 
is under the control of logical principles and relations, of de- 
liberate adaptation, reflected from means to end and from the 
laws of reasoning. It is not that living harmony where rela- 
tions are lost sight of, where the Beautiful is the only object, 
the impression of the Beautiful the only end sought and 
produced. 

From these differences result certain laws applicable to 
poetry in its relations to history and the art of oratory. 
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When poetry finds itself upon the same territory with his- 
tory, it should treat the facts which it exhibits or recounts, in 
a manner altogether diflFerent from that of history. The exact 
duty of the poet is to seize the inmost signification of an event, 
an action, of a historic character, and to divest it of the acci- 
dental circumstances which may mar the effect or the poetic 
clearness. He may modify them or even change them for that 
purpose. He has the right himself to define the limits of his 
subject, to extend or contract it according to his taste, to give 
it a centre, and to connect therewith all the parts in order to 
make of them a harmonious whole. 

If the subject has only a distant connection with history, 
the poet's hand is still more free. He then employs facts and 
historic events only as a general frame-work, or as a garment 
suited to clothe an idea with an individual form. He changes 
or discards in part the characteristic circumstances which do 
not conform to his fundamental thought. Nevertheless, real- 
ity has still its inviolable rights. He must not belie known 
facts or contradict our recollections. Moreover, the change 
needed must have its justification in the necessity of a more 
vivid form for the thought, not in ignorance of history, nor in 
caprice, nor in search for or love of singularity. 

As opposed to eloquence, poetry must place itself on its 
guard against, all that reminds us too directly of a practical 
end, foreign to art, and above all must not suffer a discord to 
appear between the demands of art, and political, moral, or 
religious designs. Without this, art is no more than an 
instrument. Subjected to a foreign end, it loses its own 
independence. Doubtless poetry may be an auxiliary, its 
employment is a strong support to religion, morality, etc. ; 
but it should maintain itself in its serenity, ignore this pre- 
meditated purpose, preserve its characteristic free inspiration, 
revolve in its proper sphere, and not forget that its real, essen- 
tial aim is the impression of the Beautiful, the representation 
of an ideal, superior to the wants and the interests of life. 

This is not saying that it ought to isolate itself from the 
sublime interests of humanity ; on the contrary, it ought to 
inspire itself with them, to ally itself to the great events and 
ideas of an epoch, to present in this sense a character of actu- 
ality. But it confines itself to causing their deep significance 
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to appear. If it attempts preaching or teaching, if it attempts 
either to persuade, to instruct, or to convert, it loses its seren- 
ity, its inspiration, its liberty. It should preserve this calm- 
ness and this independence even when it retraces the events 
of the day. Thus it possesses itself of them, and fashions 
them according to its pleasure. The actual fact is no longer 
its end, but its means. It is material in which the poet finds 
spur for his talent and an occasion of inspiration. Far from 
servilely imitating the real, he creates a higher and truer 
image of real life ; an image which without him would not 
exist, and which he makes eternal more than the historian, 
more than the orator ; if he have well seized the idea, he gives 
to it imperishability, and poetry becomes truer than history. 
Thus have Homer, Dante, and Milton, wrought. 

3. If we now examine what are the qualities necessary to a 
poet in order to realize works of such a character, there are 
some general ones which he shares with the painter, the musi- 
cian, and other artists ; e. g. imagination, taste, genius, origin- 
ality, etc. But there are others which result from the special 
nature of poetry, and from conditions peculiar to this art. 

In other arts, the materials which the artist employs — stone, 
marble, colors, sounds — exact a particular, special talent, and 
a long-practised, technical skill. In poetry, the material being 
no other than images presented to the spirit, and the words 
which express them, the talent necessary to fashion them is 
and must be more general. It demands only the gift of a rich 
imagination, and the feeling of the laws of the harmony of 
language. In this respect the task of the poet seems more 
easy ; he is freed from a multitude of difficulties which may 
overcome the artist, and which demand a long apprenticeship. 
But he has certain conditions to fulfil, and certain problems to 
solve, which other artists have not to face at the same point, 
and which demand a higher development of the human facul- 
ties. The more the poet is capable of attaining to the sensu- 
ous representation of things by visible images, the further he 
ought to penetrate into the secrets of artistic expression, to 
supply this defect by depth and vivacity of conception, and 
by richness of imagination. Through the very fact that speech 
is his medium of expression, he must always border upon 
prose, and avoid other forms of thought, religious, scientific, 
k * 
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moral, oratorio, and historic. If he wishes to preserve to 
poetry and its language their proper character, he must break 
away from the common habits of thought and reflection. 

Finally, it is to the poet above all, that it is given to descend 
into the depths of the soul, and to lift the veil from its mys- 
teries. He unfolds his subject to its vastest extent. In his 
living picture of human life, the whole physical and moral 
universe must be reflected. 

He must, then, have observed nature and its phenomena, 
and above all, must have acquired a profound knowledge of 
the human heart; he must have enriched his intellect with a 
multitude of forms and ideas, must have assimilated them 
and have transfigured them in his imagination. To do this, 
the innate talent, the genius, must be slowly developed by a 
long apprenticeship at life, and by the contemplation of na- 
ture — a calm and serene contemplation which suits old age 
better than the passions of youth. Thus the most perfect 
works of poetry — those of Homer, of Sophocles, of Milton — 
belong to the mature life of those poets, or are even the pro- 
ductions of their old age. 



THE SENTENCES OF POEPHYRY THE PHILOSOPHEE. 

Translated Cram the original Oreek \>y lata. Davidson. 

[As an appendix to his edition of Porphyry's Tlepl unoxvi ifi^vxov, Vettori, in 1548 
(Florence), gave to tlie world for the first time the printed text of twenty-eight 
sentences purporting to have been written by Porphyry. Their existence had been 
madt known previously through a Latin version executed by the famous Platonist 
Marsilius Ficinus, who entitled them De occasionibus aive causia ad intelligibilia noa 
ducentibus. Vettori published a second edition in 1620. Lukas Holste, better 
known as Holsteuius, by drawing upon Stobaeus and two MSS. in the Vatican, was 
able to add to the previous twenty-eight sentences seventeen more. He published 
the whole forty-five, along with several other works of Porphyry, in three editions, 
one at Rome in 1630, and two at Cambridge in 1655. The title given by him was 
Sententiae guce ad intelligibilia ducunf. Little attention seems to have been paid to 
these sentences till in 1807 Tennemann gave some extracts from them in his 
Hiatory of Philoaophy. The learned Creuzer next undertook an edition of them, 
which is to be found inserted as an introduction to the Paris edition of Plotlnus 
(1855). It is from this that the following translation is made. 

In an article (Ueber erne pkiloaophiache Propadeutik aua der Schule 3er Neuplatoni- 



